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THE International Furniture Exhibition at present being held 
in London is the most successful yet held at that center, 
and we will give a special report on the novelties exhib- 
ited in our next issue. American roll top desks and carpet 
sweepers are enjoying great popularity in England, but in the 
line of high class furniture the London firms stand head and 
shoulders above their compeers in the mother country. We 
have made arrangements for a special report of this undertaking, 
and are, we believe, the only American publication represented 
at this important exposition of modern furnishings. 



BT illustrating the best examples of art furniture to be seen 
at the London Exhibition we will stimulate our own 
manufacturers to further improvements in the artistic 
quality of their goods, and thus, although the public is ex- 
cluded from such trade displays of decorative art it will in the 
end become educated by the inspiration of artistic design and 
skillful workmanship received by the manufacturer?, each inspir- 
ing the other to higher ideals in their art products. 



ONE of the most remarkable decorative enterprises in this 
country is the creation of a G-obelin tapestry weaviog 
establishment in this city by Messrs. Wm. Baumgarten 
Co., described in detail in the present issue of The Decorator 
and Furnisher. The above-named leading decorators have 
imported workmen and started the industry on Dative soil, so 
that any one can now Bee side by side a genuine Gobelin and 
its latest prototype. The antique is superb in color and quite 
as perfect to day as when first it was completed. Let us hope 
that the modern workmanship will stand so absolute a test. 
Certainly the results are beautiful in the extreme, and one has 
much to admire even before learning how the work is done. It 
seems that these wonderful reproductions of a painted model 
are entirely woven from the under side. The workman has be- 
fore him the woof in the frame and beneath it the picture he is 
to eopy. Bit by bit, line by line the woven reproduction is 
made, but so that it lies on the under side of the woof and is 
never seen till complete. The skill required must be something 
immense, and after hearing the wonderful story one comes to 
think $600 for a single panel is not more than such work should 
bring. 
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THE most recent of London's new fashionable clubs is the 
Cercle de Luxe, a handsome edifice ■which is situated almost 
in the center of Piccadilly. It is devoted to the art of re- 
fined living, and is representative of the artistic sentiments of 
its members, who are lovers of beauty and refinement in the 
associations of daily life. One of the most unique apartments 
is decorated in the Chinese style, the furniture beiDg of the 
Chippendale order. The walls are painted a soft red, with scenes 
of Chinese life. The colorings, while not heavy, are soft, warm 
and cheering. The ceiling is divided into panels, with turquoise 
blue borders, and set off with quaint Chinese hand-painted de- 
signs. The masterpieces of the room are the painted windows 
and the door, all thoroughly Chinese in character. Large standard 
lamps, whose electric rays are mellowed by soft-tinted shades, 
cast a tender light upon the rich coloring around. 



THE sofas, window-seats and stools of the Chippendale-Hep- 
pelwhite variety are delightfully social, displaying in their 
lines the prime elements of comfort, elegance and restraint, 
attributes that render such furniture eminently satisfactory. 
This refined ease without clumsiness and extravagance in furni- 
ture is a most interesting study, and our modern reproductions of 
these English eighteenth century styles prove that these English 
cabinet-makers were as much artists in the art of designing 
comfortable and elegant furniture as the originators of Louis 
XV. and Louis XVI. styles. The subtle lines render the various 
pieces beautiful models. A dwarf sofa, which is a cross between 
a canopy and a fauteuil, is a very cozy seat for tete-a-tete pur- 
poses. The furniture is not exactly the outcome of the age of 
railroads and telegraphs, but is more suggestive of Colonial 
society, in which gentle dames dressed in flowery sacques per- 
formed a vast amount of gossipping and tea-drinking. 



WHEN one considers the great number of working girls in a 
city like New York, in the congested apartment districts, 
whose days are spent amidst dreary surroundings, there 
is certainly room for a combination amongst the ladies of 
wealth to form a girl's friendly society or club, by erecting a 
beautiful building, finely decorated throughout, where classes 
might be held in wood carving, embroidery, stencil painting, 
pen illustrations, stenography, dressmaking, as well as social 
classes, teaching department, occult reading, singing, gymnastics, 
etc. The aim of such a movement would be to educate young girls 
by softening and refining influences, bringing them in contact 
with those who could give them gentler notions of. life and ideas 
of how home might be made beautiful. We venture to say that 
there are many ladies in this and ether cities who would be 
willing to help such a movement, either by taking charge of 
classes or by sending gifts of fine furnishings, draperies, books, 
pictures, etc., and there is no better work they could do to serve 
their age and country than philanthropic work of this kind. 



WITH the opening of summer those who live in cities feel 
more and more the necessity for a breath of country 
air to keep them up to the strain of modern life, and 
sigh for the comforts of their own house and their own belong- 
ings. In England the modern summer cottage is styled a bun- 
galow, the building taking the form more or less of bungalows 
that may be seen in India, that is to say, rambling, low houses, 
with latticed windows and flat roofs, for keeping cool during 
the dog-days. 

The American summer cottage is usually of the Queen Anne 
type, built of wood, with roofs covered with shingles. Large 
verandas hung with blinds form a species of outdoor parlors, 
which are so agreeable in the intense heat of summer. We fancy 
a new model, that will be a glorification in wood, of an Indian 
wigwam. The name will give an excuse for a very economical 
style of building, which will appeal not only to the economical 
side of our nature but also to our artistic feelings. Such artistic 
little dwellings, cheaply but soundly built, with a proper regard 
for sanitation, and erected in some pretty little spot with just 
sufficient accommodation for our own particular needs, will cer- 
tainly be very popular. 

The furnishing should be of the simplest description. An 
Austrian or American bent wood or willow furniture is quite in 
keeping with the general character of the building, and is very 



inexpensive. The woodwork should be painted white. A frieze 
may be put in the sitting-room, and pretty chintz hangings and 
similar coverings for the furniture will give a pretty and airy 
effect. The floors can be stained and varnished or covered with 
matting, or a few rugs laid about where the floor is most used. 

The garden may be small, but great attention should be 
given to it, and even to the gates and fences. A formal gar- 
den, laid out with private or box hedges in geometrical patterns, 
is very agreeable. 

Those who would prefer something more elaborate and more 
artistic should consult a new work, published a few days ago, 
entitled "A Beautiful Flower Garden," by F. Schuyler Matthews, 
published by Messrs. Atlee Burpee & Co., of Philadelphia, a 
book packed full of information regarding the characteristics 
and habits of flowers, and containing plans and illustrations for 
the arrangement of gardens and flower-beds. 



MR. THOMAS HASTINGS, in the May Harpers, makes a 
strong plea for originality in architecture, his desire 
being to make our buildings representative of this 
country and this age. He calls attention to a fact not gener- 
ally realized, that from the pre-historic times until now, each 
age has built in only one style of architecture. In each style 
there has always been a spirit of contemporaneous life, from 
which its roots drew nourishment. But in our times, contrary 
to historic precedent, there is a confusing variety of styles, and 
he asks, Why should we not have one characteristic style, 
expressing the spirit of our own life ? 

.Architecture at present is no longer the art of design, but 
merely a mechanical art of building. When an architect selects 
a style from the past he buries his own individuality under it, 
and it is a heavy weight for him to carry ; for no matter how 
clever or bold he may be, no matter how much he may know 
about the style, his building will look more like the work of an 
archaeologist than the- work of an architect. His work will be 
only like the working of machinery — the work of hand and head 
together, but it will never be a fine art until head and hand 
and heart all work together to give character to the building. 
These are precisely the ideas that we have expressed from 
time to time regarding the present fashions in furniture and 
interior decoration. Our furniture manufacturers and decora- 
tive artists, like our architects, seem to assume that the world 
of art has always been in the wrong until to-day. Our actual 
work is based on the assumption that we know more about it 
than has ever been known at. any time, or by all artists for the 
last three thousand years, whereas history and the law of 
development alike demand that we shall design and build as we 
live. It is not sufficient to say that the modern innovations of 
photography and of the railroad that bring modern life into 
closer relationship with buildings and furniture of different 
styles are the causes of the present confusion. When Pierre 
Lescot and Jean Goujon were working on that most beautiful 
old Court of the Louvre, in the time of Henry II., why were 
they not influenced by the splendor of the Notre Dame, always 
within sight? Why did they not make the Louvre Gothic instead 
of Renaissance ? Or why did Bramanti and Michael Angelo make 
St. Peter's Renaissance when San Lorenzo was within walking 
distance ? Or why did Sansovino make the Library of St. 
Mark's in Venice in the Renaissance style, when the Doge's 
palace was standing on the other side of the Piazza ? 

Style in its growth has always been governed by the uni- 
versal law of development. This evolution has always kept pace 
with the progress of the political, religious and economic spirit 
of each successive age. It has made itself felt unconsciously in 
the architect's designs under the imperatives of new practical 
problems and of new conditions and requirements imposed upon 
him. Just as in nature the types and species of life have kept 
pace with the successive modifications of lands and seas, so the 
decorative styles in their growth and development have kept 
pace with the successive modifications of civilization. The 
principles of development and not reproduction ought to be 
as dominant in art as they are in nature. Hence the necessity 
of recognizing our own true historic position, allowing the spirit 
of our life to be the ppirit of our style, recognizing first of all 
that all forms of design are the natural outcome of the nature 
or purpose of the object to be made, and working in this spirit 
we will soon discover a genuine style asserting itself. 
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